CIVILIZATION   AND    DISEASE

15th century had an average life expectancy of from twenty to
twenty-five years, while it is between sixty and sixty-six today in
the economically advanced countries.

There is no doubt that civilization has succeeded in making life
infinitely less hazardous than it was in the past, but the task is by
no means completed. We mentioned before that improvements
have been achieved only in a relatively small number of countries
and that over one half of the population of the world still lives un-
der atrocious health conditions and has not benefited by the prog-
ress of medical science. Their problem is particularly difficult
because health cannot be brought to them from outside while they
are kept on a low standard of living. To immunize colonial people
against disease with one hand and exploit them into starvation with
the other is a grim joke. Economic freedom and education are the
foundations of every kind of public health work. Without them all
efforts remain futile.

Medical science is still facing a large number of unsolved prob-
lems. Even in the field of infectious and contagious diseases where
the greatest advances have been made so far, there are still many
questions for which we have no answer. The influenza pandemic of
1918-1919 took a death toll of ten million lives, and since influ-
enza invades the world with great regularity once in a generation,
we may expect another devastating pandemic at any time. And we
are hardly better prepared for it than we were in 1918. Poliomye-
litis has increased in recent years, and we can do very little to
prevent young people from being crippled by it. The common
cold and its complications do not kill people, but they create more
temporary disability than any other disease, and we are still unable
to prevent or cure them.

Since more people become old today than in the past, more peo-
ple die from the diseases of maturity and old age. We have already
seen that cancer is the second cause of death in the United States;
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